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THE MESSAGE OF THE ZEITGEIST 
By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL 

CLARK UNIVERSITY 

THACKERAY wished he could have been Shakespeare's bootblack, 
and many English men of letters rank the Elizabethan above the 
Victorian age. Classicists have often wished they had lived in the day 
of Plato or Caesar, asi if their age were superior to our own. F. W. 
Robertson said he would give all his life in exchange for an hour's talk 
with JesiK just after the Sermon on the Mount. Ruskin, William Morris 
and their group, since we can not turn the wheels of time backward, 
would reconstruct our own industrial and social system on the pattern 
of the ancient guilds. For good Catholics, the apical blossom of the 
Tree of Life was found in the apostolic, patristic, or scholastic period, 
and all that has happened in the world since is of really far less im- 
port. For Max Miiller, the life of the primitive Aryan; for Schliemann, 
that of the Homeric age; for Tacitus, the ancient Germans, were nearest 
the ideal, while for Plato the golden age was in the lost Atlantis and 
belonged to another era. 

Christianity first in its doctrine of a millennium began the new 
fashion of looking to the future for Utopia when we s&ek. to escape the 
pressure of present reality, and to this tendency evolution has now given 
a great impulse, as seen in the writings of Bellamy, H. G. Wells, Pataud 
and Pouget, C. W. Woodbridge, Chapman, Cramm, Howe, Tangent and 
many other portrayers of the great and glorious things yet to come on 
earth or yet possible. For those who abandon themselves to such 
reveries, the present seems preparatory for something greater, if not 
again, a trifle mean compared with Altruria, Equitania, Sub-Coelum or 
even Meccania. During and since the war there has been a great 
revival of interest in what might, could, would, or should be, often in 
some vague or obscure place, perhaps at a time no less indeterminate, 
and sometimes our El Dorados have been projected to the center of the 
earth or to ainother planet — Mars — Saturn, etc. 

Now, my thesis is that all such fugues from actuality and what 
Desjardin made supreme, viz., le devoir present, are now as never 
before in history, weak and cowardly, flights from the duty of the hour, 
wasteful of precious energy, and, perhaps worst of all, they are a 
symptom of low morale, personal or civic, or both. True greatness con- 
sists solely in seeing everything, past, future or afar, in terms of the 
Here and Now, or in the power of "presentification." 
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The equivalent of everything that ever was, is, or can be made to 
happen, is not far off or in some other life, age, or place, but within or 
about us. Creative processes take changing forms, but the energy that 
impels them is identical with that which started cosmic evolution. All 
tbe Hebrew prophets did and said, we now know was inspired by the 
needs of the hour in which they lived, and they never strove to foretell 
the far future. Our time is just as ripe for a true Messiah as when the 
Star of Bethlehem appeared, and a new dispensation is just as needed 
and just as possible as when the Baptist heralded the advent of the great- 
est of all "presentifiers." Now, when all human institutions so slowly 
and laboriously evolved are impugned, every consensus challenged, every 
creed flouted, as much as and perhaps even more than by the ancient 
Sophists, the call comes to us as it did to Plato (all of whose work was 
inspired by the need he felt of going back to first principles) to ex- 
plore, test, and if necessary reconstruct the very bases of conviction, for 
all open questions are new opportunities. Old beacon lights have 
shifted or gone out. Some of the issues we lately thought to^ be minor 
have taken on cosmic dimensions. We are all "up against" questions 
too big for us so that there is everywhere a sense of insufficiency which 
is too deep to be fully deployed in the narrow field of consciousness. 
Hence there is a new disoontent with old leaders, standards, criteria, 
methods and values, and a demand everywhere fox new ones, a realiza- 
tion that mankind must now reorient itself and take its bearings from the 
eternal stars waA sail no longer into the unknown future by the dead 
reckonings of the past. We must find or make and ascend a new out- 
look tower high enough to command the whole earth and its history, and 
become familiar with the perspective and other phenomena of altitude, 
although this is perhaps the hardest of all things for our distracted, 
analytic, and specialist-ridden stage of culture. 

In a word, the world is sick and needs again a great physician for 
its soul just as it does for its body (one-third of our youth being unfit 
to fight). Its distempers, however, we hope may prove to be those of 
youth and not of old age, but even if the latter, they are ominous for 
the maturity of the race. Many specialists have diagnosed and pre- 
scribed but they all deal with symptoms, and the real nature and true 
cause of the disease still baffle us. It may well seem preposterous to 
the whole guild of doctors for a layman in everything, whose only ad- 
vantage is his aloofness from all their works and ways, to suggest a 
deeper cause dbmanding a more radical therapy. In what follows, how- 
ever, I shall venture to attempt nothing less than this. Underlying 
almost everything else is the fact that man has now filled the whole 
earth and that it will soon become even too full of his species. The 
human population has in nearly every nook of the globe been increasing 
in the last few generations at a prodigious rate, and its pressure upon 
the means of subsistence is already in many regions more acute than even 
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Malthus foresaw. In this country almost within the memory of men 
now living, not only the Pacific coast but even the great Mississippi 
valley has been filled with a: teeming and enterprising population. In 
1890 some of the great powers doubted the advantage of extensive colon- 
ies in remote regions, but since the great land scramble in the decade 
that followed, about every part of the inhabitable earth has been ap- 
propriated, explored, and is now being exploited. All Africa is ap- 
portioned, and not only Australia but Madagascar, Borneo, New Guinea, 
and all the smallest of islands opened up so that there are not only 
no new continents but practically no new acres to be discovered. The 
great era of diffusion and tenancy is practically ended. Man has not only 
taken possession of every room but of every closet of his terrestrial 
habitation. 

In this expansion he has been wasteful of material resources to a 
degree so prodigal that we can now approximately date the exhaustion 
of many of them. Prospecting has been so extensive and careful that 
there will probably be no more great new finds of gold, silver, dia- 
monds, coal, natural gas, etc., like those of the past, and the lure and 
glamor of great new openings thus made is already abating; while the 
acreage that once yielded bumper crops without fertilization is losing its 
spontaneous fertility. 

The moral of all these trite facts is that henceforth the progress of 
the world must depend upon quality, not quantity; trust more to nurture 
and less to nature; realize that it can reap only where and what it has 
sown; must row where it has hitherto drifted with the current. This 
country especially has grown to be the richest and greatest in the world 
by its natural resources, but it must henceforth not only con«erve but 
lalboriously cultivate. We have found that hereafter we must make and 
can not expect to^ find our ways. And no less importaint is the develop- 
ment of our human quality. 

In the geologic history of the globe the great epochs have been 
marked by the alternation of two periods: first, that of the emergence of 
vast areas of land from the primeval sea and its tenancy by species which 
populated it from the ocean, adjusted themselves to terrestrial condi- 
tions, and found a table spread for them so rich that they multiplied, 
varied, and spread with great rapidity. Then the tides turned and there 
were long periods of submergence and reduction of land areas during 
which many forms that had established themselves upon terra firma 
went back to their first love, the sea, like whales and dolphins; dwindled 
to insignificant size; or became extinct, like the great saurians, because 
they could not adapt to a new habitat. What makes our age great be- 
yond all historic comparisons is that it has seen within the last few years 
the high tide of man's great processional over the earth and also the 
beginning of the recessional ebb when the world must have a new type 
of both men and measures or else revert to a more primitive stage of 
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civilization. Already we see about us many alarming signs of re- 
gression. The great war itself, which marked so signally the turn of 
this all-dominating tide in human affairs, was only the inauguration of 
the colossal oonfliot between the old forces that expanded and the new 
ones now in the ascendant that would redirect the progress of man by 
adjusting to the new turn of fate. 

If our planet had doubled in size while it has doubled in popu- 
lation; if a vast, rich, new continent had just been discovered, as in 
1492, or emerged from the sea; if the population of Europe had re- 
mained what it was in the days of Napoleon; if man's wants had not 
increased or the standards of living risen ox surplus products and 
foreign markets had remained unknown, and there had been no sur- 
plus population anywhere, Germany would never have had her mad 
dream of subjecting Europe, for the world war marked the first impact 
and repercussion of the great current of expansion, which had behind 
it the whole momentum of cosmic evolution upon material limitations. 
Thus man has in a sense outgrown his world, so that it is now too 
small for him. From now on development must be intensive rather 
than extensive, and inward as well as outward. 

When a ship is wrecked on a savage island, passengers and crew 
are thrown back to primitive conditions and adapt to a new environ- 
ment and adopt new leaders, and often reverse all conventional dis- 
criminations; and Bolshevism is only an oetensive paradigm of what 
the Zeitgeist is doing, only more slowly and comprehensively, for the 
world, which is being thrown back to first principles, and finding 
these to be no longer political but chiefly economic and psychological 
so that even its past history has to be rewritten with a new perspective. 

If the wealth of any land were equally divided, everybody would 
be poor, not rich, and there is not wealth enough in the world to 
satisfy one one-hundredth of the present demand for it. As civilization 
advances, it costs not only more money, but more time and effort to 
keep people happy. Thus there is a rapidly growing excess of demand 
for pleasure over the supply, so that the volume of discontent is con- 
stantly mounting. This life, which is all man now really believes in 
or cares for, can not begin to give what he asks of it. The average in- 
dividual now never thinks of the far future of the world or even of his 
own posterity for more than a generation or two, but wants all that, is 
coming to him now and here, and uses every means in his power (fair 
and sometimes foul) to get it. Thus he plunges on toward the 
bankruptcy of his hopes in their present form and sagacious minds are 
now realizing that humanity can never be satisfied save by restricting 
its desires or by transforming and re-directing its aspirations to more 
attainable goals; or, in more technical language, by finding more in- 
ternal surrogates for their gratification. 
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This means nothing less than tha.t the world is now squarely up 
against the problem of getting a deeper knowledge of human mature 
and finding more effective ways of guiding it or of refitting Teufels- 
drock's institutional clothes to his person, if not getting him a new suit. 
We must not forget that while our industrial system is less than two 
hundred years old and even our political institutions go back only a 
few thousand years, man is at least a hundred thousand years old, and 
that we must readjust to all better knowledge of him, just as we do 
to all the newly discovered laws of nature. Thus as man has reached 
and rebounded from his geographic and other limits, his ideals of 
material prosperity have also impinged upon adamantine limits, and 
the current of his psychic evolution must now finally make a new way 
in another direction. Just as there are now countless individuals who 
should never have been born and who could in no way so benefit the 
world as by taking themselves out of it (but who will never do it, so 
that society and industry must find ways of utilizing them as best they 
can, trusting the slow processes of evolution to better the human 
stock), so there are innumerable spurious hopes, ambitions and aspira- 
tions which should never have arisen, but which we must learn to 
utilize and sublimate, striving slowly to subject opportunity to social 
and human aims. 

Nature and Man — ^there is nothing else outside, above, or beyond 
these in the universe, and there never was or will be anywhere any 
item of creative or conservative energy or influence either in nature or 
mansoul that is not just as active here and now as it ever was or will 
be anywhere. 

The way down the long scale from cortex to cord or even from man 
to mollusc is as broad as the way up is straight and narrow, and many 
there be that walk therein. The lowest sixth of the population of 
England, we are told, produce one-half of the rising generation, and 
infra-men breed a hundred times as fast as really eugenic super-men. 
The forces that make for human degeneration were never so many, so 
active, or so ominous, and nothing less than civilization itself is at 
stake. It has never entered into the heart of even pessimists to conceive 
what might happen if anarchy should prevail. But as Christianity 
came in to save the world when Rome and the ancient order fdl, by 
proclaiming itnmortality, so now the idea of plasmal, which comes by 
better breeding, and of influential immortality, that saves by contribut- 
ing new knowledge and power — ^these constitute our only hope of salva- 
tion. The promise is to those who seek, knock, ask, and is still open 
to the investigator, who is its true heir. 

Man had a most insignificant origin — a finger-long worm with a 
withy spine; then a timid, tiny frugiverous creature for whom there 
was no safety save in trees. Then there was a long and doubtful 
struggle whether he or the great carnfvora should be lords of creation 
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for hs, was few and his enemies many. But during all this time he was 
acquiring unprecedented power of docility and adaptation, and the 
evolutionary urge focussed on his species as its own chosen son. For 
ages, too, he quailed before creatures of his own imagination which 
he fancied real and potent, and only now is he beginning to realize that 
he is truly supreme in all the universe we know, and that there is 
nothing above or beyond him. Thus progress consists solely in the 
subjection of nature to man and of his own instincts to reason and his 
selfish interests to the common good, and man sees his destiny, which 
is to rule the world within and without by the power that comes from 
knowledge. He must go on learning to control where he has been 
controlled. This is his vocation as man. As the development of erect- 
ness and of the hand, which could grasp the club and impel the point 
of flint first made him man, so now science is both his organ of ap- 
prehension and his tool by which he must make his sovereignty com- 
plete, come fully into his kingdom and make his reign supreme. Thus, 
again, we see that research is his highest function. He is and always 
has been the investigator par excellence, and now he sees his calling 
and election more clearly, and in the new era which is upon us he has 
new and unprecedented motivation for mobilizing all his energies to 
make his title of conquisitor clear. 

If the spirit of research be the Paraclete, the native breath and vital 
air of all true leaders in the world now being born, we ought to know 
more about it. What, then, is it? It is not sufficient to say it is crea- 
tion in its most modern active stage, impelled by the primal impulse by 
which worlds evolved out of chaos, nebulae or any other mother-lye. 
This is true but trite. If any kind of superman is ever evolved, and 
the man of the present day is destined to become a missing link like 
the Java man, nurture must come to the aid of nature with every 
hebamic art that eugenics and education can supply, even though our 
remote posterity be as ashamed of having sprung from us as some 
still are of our simian ancestry. Curiosity, seen in all the higher forms 
of animal life, so strong in apes and so favored by their safe arboreal 
life, and which harks back to the original fiat lux, is surely one 
factor in the psychogenesis of the research urge. Strong as this 
noetic urge is, ambition, emulation and the desire to excel is surely 
another factor. Perhaps the hunting and collecting instinct made their 
contributions to it. Philanthropy or the desire to better the estate of 
man and to give him command of new resources is yet another element, 
and this has countless lower though always beneficent expressions in the 
impulse to alleviate suffering and in the amelioration of the tragedy in 
the grim struggle for survival. But the ultimate motivation of the in- 
vestigator, often deeper than his consciousness, is the will for power 
to dominate nature, and to make man ever more completely ruler and 
master of the world within and without. As man is the highest and 
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best and as mind is the best thing in him, so research is the supreme 
function of mirid, the true heir of the kingdom and of all the promises. 
Research specializes because it must divide in order to conquer. It 
makes such conditions for its experiments as can be controlled and 
excludes all others. We refine our methods and apparatus only in 
order to make such answers as we can extract from the menmonian lips 
of the sphinx more definite and explicit. Despite its baffling technique, 
science is, as Vahinger long ago so convincingly showed us, the quick- 
est and easiest way of grasping the universe. 

In view of ail this we must regard nothing as quite so opportune 
or so true an expression of the Zeitgeist as the efforts to perfect the 
organization of the National Research Council in this country, the 
British Privy Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, and the 
international reorganization at Brussels to the same end. There are 
countless new problems in astronomy, geography, geology, archae- 
ology, anthropology, economics, and in many other fields that can 
be solved only by wide co-operative methods, which often also require 
large funds, wise administration, systematic publication of results, and 
the spur, which pure science in a measure always lacks, of immediate 
utility, for every new discovery possible must be made serviceable. 

It is inspiring to be authoritatively told that whereas fifteen years 
ago there were only four thousand individuals in this country who 
could be called investigators, there are now more than ten thousandl who 
would be called such, and also that there are yet possible "finds," 
sometimes of great value, that can still be made even by amateurs and 
non-experts whom chance or locality favor, and that more can be re- 
craited for this army of advance by questionnaire or correspondence 
methods. The prospector, placer-miner, still has his place in any com- 
prehensive survey of research planning, and this work needs a con- 
sistorium of its own. 

But we must not forget that the true spirift of research at its best 
can never be organized or administered and that to do so suggests 
simony, the sin of the purchase of the gift of the Spirit with money. 
Its very essence is freedom, and we can no more organize it than we 
can love, art, literature, or piety. The investigator is a law unto him- 
self, and he must often shatter old tables of value and propound new 
ones. "The spirit goeth wherever it listeth" and we can not tell 
"whence it cometh or whither it goeth, such are they who are born of 
the spirit." 

Now, universities are to-day, or should be, true shrines of this 
spirit and nurseries of these supermen. Are they? Over two hun- 
dred of them have lately made "drives" that have brought generous 
and greatly neecfejd increases of salary to their professors. Labor, too, 
has doubled its wage, but the complaint is universal that along with 
increased pay has very commonly gone a decrease in the quality and 
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quantity of efficient work or service rendered. The worker "sojers" 
more on his job, and not only the hours but the amount of work per 
hour has decreased; as also has the quality of many kinds of goods 
along with the rise in their price. The bricklayer is now penalized by 
his union if he lays more than one-fourth the number of bricks per day 
he did when his wage was half its present amount. 

Are our Faculties to illustrate the same tendency? In a number 
of presidential reports I have lately looked over I find no word of 
warning against this danger, no hint that to whom more is given 
will more be required, no exhortation to investigation, but 
usually the old cry for more, ever more gifts. Not content to stand hat 
in hand on the street corner, acadtemic agents and presidents appeal 
to every gradu£ite, poor as well as rich, to give, until they are made to 
feel that they are ingrates or disloyal if they are unable to do so. 
These reports often complain of a great influx of students, and all our 
larger institutions are already too full for efficiency ao that some have 
even forsworn new departments or set a limit to the rush of students. 
Two reports express the fear that the average quality of the latter is de- 
clining, and one deplores the increase of mechanism, bookkeeping, and 
deans' functions generally, which are necessary for the regimentation of 
the mob of new applicants. One very competent expert has studied the 
programs of the meetings of various scientific societies during last 
Christmas week, with the result that several show in recent years a very 
marked increase in the percentage of papers read by non-academic men 
(80% now in one of the largest and oldest of them), which is not sur- 
prising when we consider the great number of professors now being 
lured away from colleges and universities by larger salaries offered 
them to become experts in industry, which has apparently just now 
awakened to the need of specialists. 

Now, if there is any one general lesson of these tumultuous times, 
any conclusion that underlies and conditions all others — as I insist 
there is — it may be stated very simply as follows. Henceforth, as never 
before, progress is committed to the hands of the intellectuals and they 
must think harder, realizing to the full the responsibilities of their new 
leadership. Science in its largest sense is from this time forth to rule 
the world. The age of Icdssez faire is ended and research, discovery, 
investigation, and invention, which have done so much already, must 
now take the helm and be our pioneers in this new era. In everything 
it is the expert who must say the final word. Thus our prime duty is 
to inventory and especially develop and devise every possible new 
way of fostering the spirit of original research in this new day that is 
now dawning upon the world, and in which it is the inestimable privil- 
ege of this generation to live. We can not too clearly realize or too 
often repeat that research is in the very center of the current of creative 
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evolution and has the momentum of all the developmental urge behind 
it. Its spirit is to the new era what the Holy Ghost was to the early 
church. Once it made prophets and apostles, inspired visions, sent 
men to waste places to meditate as hermits, anchorites, ascetics 
crucifying the flesh, or impelled them to challenge rulers or to become 
martyrs. Now it inspires men to seclude themselves in laboratories, 
museums, studies, libraries; sends them to remote and perhaps hostile 
and dangerous corners of the earth to observe, collect, excavate, de- 
cipher, reconstruct extinct animals from fossils or fragments of bones 
and teeth, or to restore prehistoric life from vestiges and utensils in 
caves, cromlechs, relics of pile-dwellers; or to reconstruct temples, 
palaces, dwellings, and even huts from their buried foundations; per- 
haps to explore the sources of mineral, agricultural, and industrial 
wealth; or to study and control the ways of and antidotes for new 
microbes, insect pests and toxins. Human culture began with the at- 
tempt of man to understand his own soul, its nature and destiny ; and to 
this was soon added interest in his body and its diseases. Now we are 
studying his relations to his home and his mother, Nature, and his 
social, industrial, and family life. 

When I lately asked my dentist why he hurt me so cruelly now 
when the same operation on the other side eight years ago was painless, 
he replied that now he had to use American instead of German 
novocain and we have not learned to make the pure article. In looking 
over Kahlbaum's catalogue of hundreds of chemical compounds neces- 
sary for every research laboratory, I was told that only a very few of 
them can even yet be produced outside of Germany and that our 
chemical industries have focussed upon nitrates, dyes, and other large- 
scale products that bring great profits. 

Turning to other departments, ever since the Reformation German 
scholarship has led in all Biblical studies, giving us the higher 
criticism, and its preeminence has been no less in the study of classical 
texts andi history. Our professors of philosophy have largely con- 
cerned themselves with problems of German origin from Kant to 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Biological work has for two decades 
focussed on the tlieories of Weismann and Mendel, both Teutonic. In 
every psychological laboratory the name of Wundt outranks all others, 
while Freud has more lately given us another group of great ideas 
which are working as leaven not only in the studies of mind normal 
and abnoTmal, but in our conceptions of art, literature, daily life, 
history, and religion. Students of the exact sciences are agog over the 
theories of relativity as represented by Einstein and the even more 
revolutionary concept of quanta, also of German origin. For decades 
our best graduates who desired to specialize studied there and a large 
part of our professors have been trained there, so that the apex of 
our educational system was long found beyond the Rhine. 
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All this was in accordance with the policy laid down by Fichte only 
a little more than a century ago in his famous address to the German 
nation when Napoleon had annihilated the Teutonic armies, crushed 
the German spirit, and his spies were scattered through the very hall. 
Fichte's thesis was that Germany must become the educational leader 
of the world and must thus rehabilitate herself from bottom to top and 
understand that her only possible way of escaping obscurity, if not 
annihilattion, was research, her only asset was in the truth to be dis- 
covered and new powers to be utilized. In a word, her soil was poor, 
her armies gone, her finances ruined, her spirit near despair, and the 
gospel of Fichte, the "presentifier" of his day, was that all the power 
she could ever expect in the future must come from knowledge — that 
her specialty must be in its creation and diffusion. And the world 
knows the result of this policy, which in a century made his country 
the strongest in all history, which never saw so brief and great a 
national regeneration in the same short span of years. 

To-day this leadership is gravely impaired, and possibly forever 
shattered, and it is craven and imbecile not to see that the situation 
brings a new call to this country, now the richest and most prosperous 
in the world — spending more money for education, we have just been 
told, than all Europe combined — ^to aspire to this succession, to pay 
back our intellectual debt, and possibly to bring the keystone of the 
educational arch again to this country. Of course we must not forget, 
as Kuno Francke reminds us, that Germany in her present distress may 
again hark back to the gospel of Fichte and seek to renew her strength 
by a yet more intensive development of culture and hope to some- 
time achieve a new intellectual conquest of the world, such as she 
was so far on the way toward achieving when she turned from 
culture to Kultur and, at length, not content with this, made her 
supreme error of appealing to the sword. Of course science is universal 
and knows no national boundaries, but our nationality, whatever it is 
and is worth, has here a new opportunity undreamed of before. 

Not only does democracy, if it is to be made safe for the world, 
require education of its citizenry much above the mental age of 
thirteen, and a half, which was the average of our soldiers tested, (and 
we have even been caiUed a nation of sixth-graders) , but every land 
— and this most of all — is now crying out for new leaders in every 
departmemt. Our statesmen need broader training in international re- 
lations and show every symptom which alienists find in all minds 
grappling with problems too large for their powers. Our captains of 
industry need to look farther afield and farther ahead. The waste of 
incompetency and the curse of mediocrity are upon us. We have ut- 
terly lost all power of discriminating between the best men, things, 
ideas, books, and the second or even the tenth best. 
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The psychology of the whole matter is that we love knowledge be- 
cause we love power. As man has domesticated some two hundred 
species of animals, using for his own benefit their strength, instincts, 
keener senses, etc., so he strives to command the powers of nature and 
to really become the captain of his own soul. Competent engineers 
tell us that the average individual to-day commands some thirty-three 
man-power besides his own, whereas a century ago all inventions gave 
him command over only two and a half times his own strength. But 
ever more is and will be needed although waste also increases, and all 
we have known and controlled is only the beginning. Man is really 
only just starting on his career as an investigator so that thus research 
is not only the apex of creative evolution and the highest vocation of 
man but is the greatest joy that life affords to mortals. He who reveals 
and teaches us to command more of the world without and within 
is the chief benefactor of the race, the true prophet, priest, and king in 
our day. 

Now, probably the university should be the chief shrine and also 
the power-house of this spirit, which ought to be for the new post- 
bellum epoch now opening what the Holy Ghost was to the early 
church, for in it the higher powers of man have their chief deployment. 
There is a final lesson from the church that we ought to lay to heart. 
Beside and above all its elaborate medieval organization, even when it 
was at the height of its power and aspired to universal dominion, its 
greatest leaders always felt that above £ind beyond it was the larger 
Church Invisible, eternal, not made with hands, the membership of 
which consisted of everybody, everywhere, who strove supremely for 
righteousness and truth. To-day we should give a similar place in our 
scheme of things to the University Invisible, composed of all those 
everywhere who are smitten with the passion of adding something to 
the sum of the world's knowledge, even ever so tiny a brick to the 
splendid temple of science, which is the supreme creation of man, but 
who realize that of this temple only the foundations are yet actually 
laid and that the most imposing part of the structure is not only not 
built but can not even be completely planned. The members of this 
new church of science are those who feel the call to make some original 
contribution of their own toward either its plan or its further structure, 
for the true university is, after all, only found in the investigator's state 
of mind. All through the history of the church, as Renan has shown, 
ran a faith generally submerged but which had many timid out-crops 
that in the fullness of time there was to come a new, third dispensation 
superseding the old, viz., the dispensation of the Spirit. It is that into 
which we are now summoned to enter. Have we the virtue to hear and 
heed the call? 



